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MAKE OR BREAK; 
oR, 


THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE GOLD LOCKET. 


\[R. CHECKYNSHAW was astonished 
“"* and disgusted at the conduct of the Wit- 
tleworths. The block of stores did not appear 
even yet to be securely in his possession. It 
Was true he had the quitclaim deed of the con- 





tingent heir, but this did not seem to be of much 
value under the circumstances. Mr. Wittle- 
worth, senior, had again appeared upon the 
stage. He had not before considered him in 
making his calculations; for he was a miser- 
able sot, before whom, and at no great dis- 
tance from him, yawned the drunkard’s grave. 
John Wittleworth, in his right mind, was an 
able man, and his reappearance explained the 
decided action of the family. He had joined 
the temperance society, and he was now a 
stumbling-block in the path of the banker. 
Mr. Checkynshaw was indignant. He had 
paid ten thousand dollars for that quitclaim 
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deed, or rather ne had given it in charity; and 
this money was to pay the expenses of the suit 
brought against him! 

He went to see Mrs. Wittleworth, and only 
hoped that he should not see John or his son. 
Unfortunately, Fitz was at home. Fitz was 
airy, Fitz was grand, Fitz was magnificent. 
His views and opinions had come to be appre- 
ciated; they had risen where the froth on the 
beer rises, to the top of the mug. To use his 
mother’s homely but expressive saying, ‘‘ you 
couldn’t touch Fitz with a ten-foot pole.” 

“Ellen,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, solemnly, 
‘it did seem to me that I had done my whole 
duty to you, when, three months ago, I placed 
you out of the reach of want for the rest of 
your lifetime. Iconfess my grief and surprise, 
after what I have done for you, that this suit 
should be brought against me.” 

‘*If the matter had been left to me, the suit 
would not have been brought against you,” re- 
plied Mrs. Wittleworth, who was really much 
confused and abashed at the reproaches of the 
great man. 

‘* But, Ellen, I must hold you responsible for 
it. If you had not consented, it could not have 
been commenced. It is done in your name.” 


‘*Hold me responsible, Mr. Checkynshaw,” 
interposed Fitz, placing himself before the 


banker, and stroking his chin with the most 
elegant assurance. 

Mr. Checkynshaw utterly ignored Fitz, took 
no notice of him, passed him by in silence. 

‘*The consideration mentioned in the quit- 
claim deed, Ellen, was ten thousand dollars,” 
continued the great man. ‘* Of course you are 
ready to pay this back.” 

‘* Not at all, sir; we are not ready to pay it 
back,” said Fitz; ‘‘ but we are ready to give 
you a receipt for it on account.” 

“It is hardly right, Ellen, that I should fur- 
nish money for you to carry on a suit against 
me. I gave it to you to keep you from the 
almshouse, and that you might be independent 
of any neglect on my part in the future. This 
money is now to be wasted in idle litigation — 
in paying the expenses of a lawsuit brought for 
the sole purpose of annoying me.” 

‘* The suit is brought in the name of justice 
and humanity,” shouted Fitz, eloquently, and 
with a spread-eagle gesture. ‘‘ The palladium 
of our liberties —” 

** Be still, Fitz — don’t be silly!” interposed 
his mother. 

Fitz’s elegant speech was nipped in the bud. 

**T don't like to do it, Ellen, but I must insist 
that the money be paid back to me immediate- 
ly,” added the banker. “It is not right for you 
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to spend money given to keep you out of the 
poorhouse in annoying your benefactor,” 

Mr. Checkynshaw looked injured. 

‘“‘T am willing to pay the money back as soon 
as I can,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

‘We are not willing to pay the money back, 
mother. That would not be proper or business. 
like, when Mr. Checkynshaw owes us at least 
fifty thousand dollars for back rents of the 
block of stores,” Fitz protested. 

‘IT shall have to sue you at once, unless the 
money is paid,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, mildly. 
“Your husband brought the suit against me 
without giving me any notice. I wished to 
take a more Christian course with you; but] 
can stay no longer to be insulted by this pup- 
py!” And the banker nodded his head in the 
direction of Fitz. 

“Puppy!” yelled Mr. Wittleworth, throwing 
back his head. ‘ Puppy!” 

‘¢ Be still, Fitz!” said his mother. 

“ Be still, and be called a puppy! ” 

“Mr. Checkynshaw, I can only say that I 
meant to do right,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“Puppy!” howled Fitz, pacing the room 
violently. ‘‘ Puppy!” 

“You meant to do right!” exclaimed the 
banker. 

“‘I did. You told me that Marguerite was 
alive and well, and that I was —” 

“A puppy! That’s an insult!” soliloquized 
Mr. Wittleworth. 

“That I was not the legal heir; that I had 
no claim upon you.” 

“And you have not,” replied Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. 

“The blood of the Wittleworths boils!” 
stormed Fitz. ° 

‘*But Marguerite is dead — died ten years 
ago.” 

‘¢ What nonsense is this!” said the banker, 
in disgust, though his face was a shade paler 
than usual. 

“We have the means of proving that Mar- 
guerite died at the time your wife wrote me 
the letter to that effect.” 

“Yes, sir; we can prove it, sir!” added 
Fitz, forgetting for the moment that he was 
a puppy. ‘ We can prove it by good and re- 
liable witnesses, sir.” 

“ Ellen, this is absurd,” continued Mr. Check- 
ynshaw. “ My wife did write you a letter; but 
you know what Paris must have been when the 
cholera was cutting down men, women, and 
children by the hundred every day. Margue- 
rite had the cholera, and my wife had it. Isit 
strange that they were separated? Is it strange 
that the child was reported to be dead. Isit 
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strange that, at such a time, my wife believed 
the report? She was mistaken. I found the 
child, and hastened to correct the false ru- 
mors.” 

“We can prove, by a credible witness, that 
the child, called Marguerite Chuckingham, 
died,” foamed Fitz. 

“Who is the witness?” demanded the bank- 
er, turning suddenly upon Mr. Wittleworth, 
and for the first time, apparently, conscious of 
his presence. 

“By André Maggimore, a good man and 
true, who was employed in the Hotel de Salt- 
petre, in the Ruee Saleratus,” replied Mr. Wit- 
tleworth, triumphantly. 

He had been reading a book on Paris, where 
mention was made of the Salpétricre, a great 
almshouse; but the street he named was doubt- 
less his own corruption of the Rue Lacépéde, 
of which he had only heard in André’s narrative. 

Mr: Checkynshaw was really troubled now. 
Another of the recipients of his bounty had 
proved faithless; one renegade beneficiary had 
played into the hands of another. André had 
shaved him for years, but had never said a 
word about the hospitals of Paris to him; in- 
deed, André had never said anything to him, 
except in answer to his own questions. 

In reply to his inguiries, Mrs. Wittleworth 
stated that the barber had called upon her, and 
repeated what he had said, in evidence of the 
truth of her assertion that Marguerite was 
dead. 

“Perhaps André means to be truthful, and 
to assert only what he believes to be true; but 
he is mistaken,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, ner- 
vously. ‘*Do you think I should not know 
my own child when I saw her?” 

“Of course you would; but André is very 
positive your child was the Marguerite Chuck- 
ingham that died,” added Mrs. Wittleworth. 

“This matter is too ridiculous to take up my 
time fora moment. I am ready to abide the 
decision of the court,” continued the banker, 
taking his hat and moving towards the door. 
“T hope you are equally ready to do so, Ellen.” 

“T wish to do only what is right,” replied 
she. ‘ Will you see my husband?” 

“No; I will not,” answered Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw. “If he wished to see me before he com- 
menced this suit, it would have been proper for 
him to do so. I shall not run after him.” 

“And he will not run after you,” interposed 
Fitz. “Justice and humanity —” 

“Be still, Fitz.” 

“We shall retain Choate in this case. Me 


and Choate have talked the matter over, 
and—” 





Mr. Checkynshaw bowed stiffly, and left the 
room before Fitz had time to say what terrible 
things “‘ me and Choate ” intended todo. The 
banker was evidently in the most uncomfort- 
able frame of mind. He was nervous and 
uneasy. His step in the street was quick and 
sharp, as he walked to Phillimore Court. He 
did not expect to find André there, and he did 
not. But Maggie was a remarkably intelligent 
girl, open and‘ truthful, and she would be less 
likely to veil any designs from him than one 
who had seen more of the world. 

The banker tried to think what motive the 
barber could have for arraying himself against 
one who had done so much for him — one who 
had voluntarily paid his family the reward of 
five hundred dollars. It was possible that the 
Wittleworths had been at work upon André; 
that they had induced him to give evidence in 
support of their assertion that Marguerite was 
dead. Mr. Checkynshaw was a shrewd and 
deep man, in his own estimation, and he was 
confident, if any such scheme had been de- 
vised, he could fathom it. He rather preferred, 
therefore, to see the members of the family 
separately, and Maggie was the best one to 
begin with.. 

Mr. Checkynshaw was admitted to the par- 
lor of the barber’s home, and Maggie was the 
only person in the house with him; for Leo 
was at school, still determined, make or break, 
to obtain the medal. The fair girl blushed 
when she recognized the visitor, and, having 
heard that the Wittleworths had instituted the 
suit, she trembled with fear; for she suspected 
that the great man’s coming related to that 
event. 

‘*Maggie, I am sorry you and your father 
have been giving bad counsels to those Wittle- 
worths,” the banker began, in solemn tones, 
but apparently more in grief than in anger. 

“Why, sir! Bad counsels?” exclaimed 
Maggie. 

“T have given the Wittleworths money 
enough to keep them comfortable for the rest 
of their lives; but they are ungrateful, and are 
now seeking to annoy me as much as possible.” 

“*T am very sorry.” 

‘I thought I had done enough for your fam- 
ily to make you all my friends; but it seems I 
was mistaken,” added the great man, sadly re- 
proachful in his manner. 

“IT am sure, sir, we are very grateful to you, 
and would not willingly do anything to injure 
you,” protested Maggie, warmly. 

‘* Why did your father tell the Wittleworths, 
then, that he was employed in the cholera 
hospital in Paris?” 
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“Because he was employed there,” replied 
Maggie, who deemed this a sufficient reason 
for saying so. 

“Was he, indeed?” asked the banker, who 
had been sceptical even on this point. 

Maggie told the whole story of the two Mar- 
guerites, as she had heard it from her father. 

“One Marguerite died, and you wére the 
other,” said Mr. Checkynshaw, musing. 

*‘ Yes, sir; and I don’t know to this day who 
my father and mother were; but I suppose 
they died of cholera. I was told they did. 
Mon pére traced them to their lodgings, and 
identified the clothing and a locket I wore.” 

‘** A locket?” asked the banker, curiously. 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

** What was the locket?” 

“Tt was a gold one, with the miniature of a 
gentleman on one side, and a lady on the other, 
with locks of hair. I suppose they were my 
father and mother.” 

** Where is the locket now?” 

“ Mon pere has it. I don’t know where he 
keeps it. He tried to find my parents before 
he came to America, but without success. I 
saw the locket once when I was a little girl; 
but mon pére don't like to talk about these 
things. He loves me, and he only fears that 
I may be taken from him.” 

‘* But he talked with the Wittleworths about 
them.” 

‘* He couldn’t help it then,” pleaded Maggie, 
‘*when he heard the story of your child from 
Fitz.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw abruptly left the house, 
and hastened to the shop of Cutts & Strop- 
more. He had a long conversation with An- 
dré, and finally they went to Phillimore Court 
together. 

The banker insisted upon seeing the locket, 
and André showed it to him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ME AND CHOATE. 


sas PUPPY!” hissed through the teeth of 

Fitz, when the door closed behind the 
great man. {‘ The blood of the Wittleworths 
boils!” 

‘Then you had better let the blood of the 
Wittleworths cool off, my son,” added his 
mother, who had no taste for the grandilo- 
quent. 

“He called me a puppy —called me a 
puppy!” 

** You shouldn’t bark so loud, then. I don’t 
know that any but puppies interrupt people 





who are busy in conversation. When will you 
learn to keep still, Fitz? ” 

‘* Wher! When justice and humanity no 
longer require me to speak in tones of thun- 
der against oppression! Mother, we have 
struck. the enemy a fatal blow! Didn't you 
see him cringe?” 

“No, I didn’t see him cringe. I am only 
sorry that I consented to have this suit brought 
against Mr. Checkynshaw.” 

“QO, mother! After all, you are only a 
woman!” 

** Stop your nonsensical talk, Fitz! Why 
don’t you go out and try to find a place to 
work?” 

“A place to work!” sneered Fitz. “Ing 
few weeks — be it a few months, if you please 
— we shall be in possession of that block of 
stores, with fifty thousand dollars in the bank. 
What need have I of a place? Besides, I have 
this trial to look out for.” 

“IT think your father can attend to that bet- 
ter without you than with you.” 

‘“‘Father means well, and I hope -he will do 
well,” added the hopeful son, patronizingly. 
“ But father’s infirmity has weakened him. 
He is only the ghost of what he was.” 

**Are you not ashamed of yourself to speak 
of your father in that way, Fitz? Don’t you 
make another such a remark as that; if you 
do, you shall not stay in the house with him. 
Your father has more knowledge and expe- 
rience in one hair of his head than you have 
in the whole of your silly brain.” 

** Was I not right about this affair? Havel 
not persisted, from the beginning, that the 
child was dead?” 

‘* That remains to be proved.” 

“*T think I understand this business better 
than any other man; and if you are beaten in 
the suit, it will only be because father does not 
take my advice. I have studied the case. I 
have given my whole, my undivided attention 
to the matter for several weeks.” 

“It would have been better if you had given 
your undivided attention to something else.” 

‘‘ Mother, I see that you are bound to follow 
after foolishness rather than wisdom. But I 
cannot forget that I am your son, and that you 
are my mother. I shall not willingly permit 
your interests to be sacrificed. I advised father 
to retain Choate. He has not seen fit to do 
so. This shows that he don’t understand the 
matter; that he does not comprehend the diff 
culty in fighting a man like Checkynshaw, who 
is both wealthy and influential. Choate can 
carry the case. Choate is a friend of mine— 
Choate is; and I am going to see to it that 
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Choatedon’t stand in a false position before 
the country in this great case.” 

“You silly fellow!,,What are youjgoing to 
donow?” demanded Mrs. Wittlew@rth. 

«]’m going to see Choate,” replied Fitz, put- 
ting on his cap. 

His mother protested against any and all 
steps which her son might take; but Fitz left’ 
thehouse. He had a supreme contempt for the 
every-day practical wisdom of his father and 
mother, and believed that failure could result 
only from their neglect to hear and heed his 
sage counsels. He actually went to the office 
of the distinguished gentleman who stood at 
the head of the legal profession, and who had 
been a member of the United States Senate. 
Mr. Choate was a very gentlemanly man, 
affable and kind to all, to whatever sphere in 
life they belonged. He spoke with gentleness 
and consideration to the boy as well as to the 
man. - 

Fitz had been the errand boy in the office of 
the eminent lawyer, and, of course, had prac- 
tically experienced the kindness of his nature 
and the gentleness of his manner. Fitz “ felt 
big,” and put on airs,even when he was a 
smaller boy than now. Mr. Choate appre- 
ciated genuine humor, and it is more than 
probable that he enjoyed the ‘*big talk” of the 
office boy. Perhaps he was more familiar with 
him on this account than he otherwise would 
have been. 

Fitz did not find the distinguished gentleman 
in his office the first time he went there; but 
he repeated the call till he did find him. The 
eloquent advocate received him very gracious- 
ly, as he did everybody who had any claim 
upon his attention. Fitz stated his business 
as briefly as he could. 

“T cannot attend to the case,” said the great 
lawyer, very kindly, but very decidedly. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Choate; but this is a case 
of no little importance. Ever since I was in 
your office, I have had the highest opinion of 
you, both as a man and a lawyer.” 

“Ithank you for your favorable considera- 
tion,” replied the eminent orator, soberly. 

“If there is any man on the earth whom I 
respect and esteem above all others, that man 
is Mr. Choate.” 


“I hope always to prove worthy of your 
regard.” 


“Icome to you now, sir, as a friend — for I 
am proud and happy to consider you as such. 
You were always very kind to me.” 

“T trust I have always recognized your great 
merit.” 


“You have, sir; and the boast of my life 
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will be, that I have been associated with you in 
your office.” ‘ 

** You do me honor; and I shall always hold 
in grateful remembrance the distinguished ser- 
vice you rendered us here.” 

‘* It is glorious to be appreciated, Mr. Choate. 
You are appreciated, Mr. Choate. Folks know 
you, and look upto you. They believe you are 
some.” 

‘1 am grateful for their and your apprecia- 
tion. But, really, Mr. Wittleworth, I must beg 
you to excuse me, for I have important busi- 
ness before me,” added the lawyer, nervously 
turning over a bundle of papers, covered with 
strange characters, which no mortal man could 
read; for they were more inexplicable than 
Chinese and Syriac to a Yankee farmer. 

‘* Pardon me for detaining you yet a moment 
longer,” pleaded Fitz, placing himself in the 
centre of the room, with his hat under his arm. 
“This is a case of wrong and injustice, of op- 
pression and usurpation. My mother is the 
rightful heir to a blotk of stores in this city, 
which the greed of avarice withholds from her. 
Me and father have taken up the matter. We 
have been foully wronged;” and Mr. Wittle- 
worth threshed his arm, and waxed eloquent. 
**The heel of injustice has been placed upon 
our necks. Mr. Choate, you are the people’s 
advocate. Rising superior to all hopes of fee 
or reward, you raise your eloquent voice in 
behalf of the widow and the orphan. You 
plead at the bar of justice for the rights of the 
down-trodden. Your voice is like a trumpet, 
and—” 

‘So is yours; I beg you will not speak so 
loud. What do you wish me to do?” inter- 
posed Mr. Choate. 

Fitz explained what he wished the great 
orator to do—to raise his voice in behalf of 


.| the oppressed, meaning his mother and him- 


self; and he soon became quite stormy again. 
His single auditor, evidently amused by this 
display of rhetoric, permitted him to go on. 

‘¢ Who has the block of stores now?” asked 
Mr. Choate, when Fitz began to be out of 
breath. 

‘“‘ Mr. Checkynshaw, the banker.” 

“Ah, indeed! I am very sorry, but I am 
already retained on the other side.” 

‘On the other side!” gasped Fitz. 

“T am; and really, Mr. Wittleworth, you 
must excuse me now.” 

‘On the other side!” repeated Fitz. ‘‘ Can 
it be that the mighty name of Choate is to 
be linked with injustice and oppression. I will 
not believe it! I counted something upon 
your friendship for me, Mr. Choate.” 
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The great orator was evidently trying to read 
some of the strange characters in the manu- 
script before him; and, regardless of what Fitz 
was saying, had relapsed into a fit of abstrac- 
tion, which effectually placed him out of the 
reach of Mr. Wittleworth’s reproaches. The 
sheets looked as though a fish-worm had come 
out of the inkstand, and crawled over the vir- 
gin page. It was doubtful whether he was able 
to read anything he had written, and possibly 
he was trying to remember what he had in- 
tended to commit to the paper. 

Fitz, finding that the distinguished gentle- 
man took no further notice of him, put on his 
hat, and marched in stately grandeur out of 
the office. The great man had sunk consider- 
ably in his estimation, though, as a matter of 
history, he was never pained by having the 
fact brought to his knowledge. 

Mr. Wittleworth had a great deal of confi- 
dence in abstract right and justice. If Mr. 
Choate pleaded the cause of Mr. Checkynshaw, 
he would in this instance’be beaten. It would 
be a good lesson to the great lawyer, and Mr. 
Wittleworth magnanimously hoped that he 
would profit by it. He was to lose all the 


glory, honor, and immortality to be gained by 
being on the right side in the great case of 
Wittleworth vs. Checkynshaw; but it was not 


Mr. Wittleworth’s fault. He had given him an 
opportunity to enlist under the banner of truth 
and justice, and he had refused to do so. It 
was his own choice, and he must abide the 
consequences. Mr. Wittleworth rather pitied 
him, for he always had a very tender regard 
for the reputation of his friends. 

Mr. Wittleworth was compelled to rely upon 
the skill and knowledge of the legal gentleman 
whom his father had employed to conduct the 
suit; but he had faith that justice was on his 
side, and must prevail in the end. He waited 
—he could not do anything but wait — until 
the day assigned for the hearing of the case 
arrived. Mr. Wittleworth took a seat with his 
father and mother within the bar, on this, as it 
seemed to him, most momentous occasion the 
the world had ever seen. 

Mr. Checkynshaw appeared by counsel, and 
asked for a continuation of the case for a reason- 
able time to enable him to bring his daughter 
from France. The banker’s business lawyer 
said a few words in making the request, and 
then Mr. Choate, who had been employed by 
the banker, as well as retained, added the 
weight of his personal influence to the appli- 
cation. To the intense disgust of Mr. Wittle- 
worth, it was granted so promptly that he 
hardly knew what had happened. Another 
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case was called, and the Wittleworths went 
home. 

Though Mr. Checkynshaw had threateneq 
to sue them for the money he had paid, noth. 
ing more was said or heard from the action, 
Fitz assured his father and mother that the 
banker could not produce his daughter, and 
that the case would not come to trial. If they 
were only firm and decided with him, Mr. 
Checkynshaw would give up the block of 
stores, and pay over the back rents. He must 
do so, or his reputation would be blasted for- 
ever. He must stand before the world as a 
knave and a swindler, unless he did full and 
ample justice to the widow (who had a hus- 
band), and the orphan (who had a father and 
mother); for Mr. Wittleworth, when he waxed 
eloquent, had a habit of confounding terms. 

About a week after the hearing which had 
been cut short so suddenly, Fitz, deeming it 
his duty to look after the witnesses in the great 
case of Wittleworth vs. Checkynshaw, thought 
it advisable to call one evening at No. 3 Philli- 
more Court. The door was locked, and the 
house was dark. He repeated the call every 
evening for a week, but with no better result. 
Then he went in the daytime. No one an- 
swered his knock, and the door was as un- 
yielding as a rock of granite. 

Mr. Wittleworth was bewildered. Mr. Check- 
ynshaw had done this! He had spirited away 
the chief witness. Fitz went to the barber's 
shop, and inquired for André. He had left his 
place ten days before. Fitz met Leo on the 
street one day, a month later. 

«‘ Where do you live now?” he asked. 

‘‘T am boarding in Gridley Street.” 

‘¢ Where are Maggie and your father?” 

“Gone to France with Mr. Checkynshaw 
after his daughter,” replied Leo, hurrying on 
-his way; for, make or break, he intended to be 
at school in season. 

Mr. Wittleworth scratched his head and 
looked foolish. Mr. Checkynshaw appeared 
to be flanking him. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
a ee 

NAME OF THE Dery. — It is a singular fact 
that the name of God is spelled with but four let- 
ters in so many languages : English, God; Lat- 
in, Deus; French, Dieu; Greek, Zeus ; German, 
Gott; Scandinavian, Odin; Swedish, Codd; 
Hebrew, Acon; Syriac, Adad; Persian, Syra; 
Tartarian, Idga; Spanish, Dios; East Indian, 
Esgi, or Zeul ; Japanese, Zain; Peruvian, Lian; 
Wallachian, Zene; Etrurian, Chur; Tyrrheni- 
an, Eber; Irish, Dieh; Croatian, Doga; Mag- 
yarian, Oese; Arabian, Alla; Dalmatian, Rost. 
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WHERE I HID HIM. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


HERE is a deal said in these latter times 

about the rights of women; but I remem- 
ber, in my good old school days, it was boys’ 
rights altogether, and we stood armed to the 
teeth to defend them. I am now getting along 
into sombre middle age; but I smile and rub 
my hands, as I think over some of the pranks 
af my boyhood. 

Let me see: I believe it was in the autumn 
of 40 that we had that fracas with Trotter. 
If Isay where, perhaps I shall tell too much, 
for the depot-masters are not all dead yet. 
This depot-master — how well I remember 
him! —had a sharp nose, whittled down toa 
point. They said his wife had held it to the 
grindstone. I cannot affirm that this is an his- 
torical fact; but one thing is certain: if he was 
maltreated at home, he would have liked to 
wreak his vengeance upon the world at large, 
more particularly the boys — only he never 
had the courage, being a coward and a sneak. 

Railroads were not as common in those days 
as they are now; and to us students there were 
charm and novelty about the iron horse who 
is fed upon fire. We liked to go down to the 
depot to see him come in. He arrived, snort- 
ing and shrieking, at half past five — an hour 
when we were at liberty to do what we liked. 

Perhaps we crowded a little — possibly got in 
the way: boys in their teens are aggravating 
sometimes. Peleg Trotter levelled his nose at 
us as if it had been a drawn dagger; but he 
never said much, except, now and then, “ Clear 
the track,” or, “‘ Out of this, my lad.” If he had 
come to us frankly, and requested us to keep off 
the platform, it’s my opinion we should have 
done it; but he had such a dogged, disagree- 
able way that we rather enjoyed teasing him, 
never thinking he would muster the courage to 
retaliate. 

Among the students, at the house where I 
boarded, was an unfortunate fellow, named 
John Belcher. He had an ‘empty sleeve; ” 
something had happened to his right arm 
vears before; I believe an ox-cart had gone 
over it. I remember he had not become fairly 
accustomed to the use of his left hand, and 
when he put on his shawl he drew the pin out 
of it with his teeth. He also had a way of 
jerking that stump of an arm with so much 
force that we said he could box with his coat- 
sleeve as well as the rest of us with boxing- 
gloves. But I dare say Peleg Trotter did not 





know this, and considered him as helpless as 
he appeared to be. At any rate, he attatked 
him one day with his fist. Not that there was 
any provocation on Belcher’s part; but Trotter 
was out of.all patience, and had a mind to make 
the poor fellow a scapegoat for the whole of us. 

I never shall forget the look of cowardly 
wrath in his face as he sprang upon Belcher; 
but, to his great dismay, the blow was returned 
with compound interest. The stump of an arm 
and the powerful sleeve fairly levelled Trotter 
to the floor. He fell so suddenly and so heavily 
that some of his ribs were broken, as it after- 
wards proved. 

*“‘ Take that, and that, and shat!” cried Bel- 
cher, pelting him in the face with the sleeve, 
‘for insulting a boy with one arm!” 

“‘Three cheers for little Belcher!” cried the 
crowd; and my voice was as loud as the 
loudest. 

“You'll repent of this, young man,” said 
Trotter, looking up at Belcher, and pointing 
the remark with his nose, which was stained 
with blood. 

We took no notice of the threat; but, think- 
ing we had seen enough of the cars for one 
day, started for home in a state of considerable 
excitement. We were overtaken on the way 
by Dr. Johonnet, one of the friendliest souls 
living. 

“T'll tell you what it is, boys,” said the doc- 
tor, scratching his head; ‘ you’ve got into a 
pretty scrape. Trotter’s blood is up, and he'll 
have a sheriff after Belcher. Tgs my advice to 
you, to hide him as quick as you can.” 

Belcher turned pale. I don’t know but he 
had a vision of the gallows. He threw him- 
self on me for protection. 

‘‘ Belcher,” said I, ‘don’t be alarmed. They 
couldn’t do anything with you if they caught 
you; and catch you they shan’t! Come up to 
my room on the sly, and if I can’t hide you, 
don’t call my name Butterfield.” 

But all the while I was revolving in my mind 
what could be done with him. It wouldn’t do 
to smother him in the mattress or feather-bed. 
The stove was hardly large enough to hold 
him. He couldn’t be put under the carpet. 

I had a seven-by-nine closet, where I kept 
my coats and boats, my shoe-blacking and my 
wood-box. I did entertain the idea of doubling 
him up in that box, and piling wood over him; 
but the chances were, he would come out a 
jelly. _ ~£ 
“T have it!” cried I, patting myself on the 
shoulder for a bright boy. “I have it! The 
drum! The drum!” 

I did not refer to an instrument of military 
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music, or to the tympanum of the ear, either. 
I meant simply the drum of my stove. For 
economy of heat, I had had one put into the 
pipe. It was large enough to hold Hector, 
my dog; perhaps, by judicious management, I 
could insinuate Belcher into it. 2 

I locked the door. Belcher was already 
standing at the foot of my bed, shivering with 
fright. I worked away, trying to get the drum 
off, he looking on, without offering to help. A 
pile of soot came out with the drum. ThatI 
swept up, and fitted the ends of the pipe to- 
gether as trig as a dandelion stem. 

**Come here, you miserable little coward,” 
said I, ‘‘and help me take the wood out of this 
box.” 

Calling him names seemed to bring him to 
his senses. 

“I’m thinking of my poor mother,” said he. 
‘OQ, Butterfield, I can’t bear to have her hear 
that her only son has gone to jail! ” 

*« Nonsense about your jails,” saidI. ‘‘ Crawl 
into that drum. Well done! I ought to have 


rolled you up in a sheet to save yourcoat. But 
never mind now. 
the main thing.” 
‘* Breathe,” gasped Belcher, ‘‘ why, yes, I 
can half-way breathe, with part of one lung, 
and piece of a nostril.” 
‘Very well,” replied I, satisfied that there 


If you can breathe, that’s 


was no danger of suffocation. I piled the wood 
around him in a hurry, for I already heard a 
commotion down stairs. It took me scarcely 
a moment to lock my door, and sit down by 
my table deeply engrossed in Latin Grammar. 

‘Come in,” said I, coolly, in answer toa 
knock. 

The prex entered, followed by a sheriff. 

“T am sorry to say,” observed the prex, 
“there’s a warrant made out against Mr. 
Belcher; and, as he is not to be found, it be- 
comes necessary to search this boarding-house 
thoroughly. No particular suspicion is at- 
tached to you, Mr. Butterfield; but of course 
your room will have to be examined, and you 
must excuse the liberty.” 

‘** Certainly, sir,” replied I, with alacrity. 

I noticed that the prex glanced about him 
uneasily. I caught his eye, and fancied I 
read sympathy for the culprit. He knew I 
was a sort of Jack-at-all-trades, and that the 
boys came to me to help them out of their dif- 
ficulties. I was satisfied he did not wish Bel- 
cher to be found. I trem@Bled when they came 
to the closet. I could distinctly see the drum 
move. 

The sheriff rapped the wood with his cane, 
looked hard at my shoe-blacking, and then 
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shut the closet door, evidently satisfied. 
took occasion to open the door again, appar. 
ently to get out my slippers, for I dared not 
deprive Belcher of his thimbleful of air. 

After a few moments, which seemed an age, 
prex and the sheriff went out, and I was able 
to release my prisoner. He was as black asa 
negro; and when he walked he shed flakes of 
soot as freely as Prince Esterhazy shed dia- 
monds. 

‘¢ Bless your heart, Butterfield,” said he, shak- 
ing my right hand with his left, and wiping his 
eyes with that empty sleeve, ‘‘I don’t know how 
to thank you for saving me from disgrace.” 

** Well, bless your heart, my colored friend,” 
saidI. ‘‘ But the white man is on your track 
yet. Don’t stop to strike an attitude like an 
image cut out of cannel coal. Heat some 
water on the stove; make yourself respectable 
in a suit of my clothes you'll find in the closet. 
Meanwhile Ill go out, and for fear of accident 
Pll lock you in. Don’t be afraid.” 

‘‘ Where are you going?” said Belcher, help- 
lessly ; ‘‘and what do you mean to do?” 

‘* Get a front view of Trotter’s nose, my boy. 
Good by for five minutes.” 

I started for the prex, and laid the case be- 
fore him as eloquently as I could. I repre- 
sented Trotter as a sneak, who had given Bel- 
cher just cause for indignation. 

‘If there was any one Trotter had aright to 
attack, it was a double-fisted fellow like me,” 
said I, proudly; ‘‘ but he’s as afraid of meas 
he is of a tiger.” 

I dare say the prex laughed internally at my 
bombast; but all he said was, — 

‘*Then perhaps you are the very one to go 
along with me to Trotter’s house, and see if 
we can settle this matter amicably.” 

I went; though I must say I felt the least bit 
uneasy at leaving Belcher locked up so long in 
his excited state. I couldn’t help wondering if 
he might not jump out of the chamber window 
and get caught in the clothes-line in the back 
yard. 

We found Trotter in a high fever. His wife 
was the one to negotiate with. She generally 
attended to the business, whether Peleg was 
sick or well. It seemed to be the easiest thing 
in the world for her to “take up” against her 
husband. 

‘* She always allowed he was a coward. He 
never could speak up like a man, and say what 
he wanted.” 

Still here was the fact right before us that he 
was laid up with broken ribs. And what was 
to become of his family while said ribs were 
getting mended? That was the question. 
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“Mrs. Trotter,” said I, with an air of im- 
portance, “ let Belcher alone, and we'll collect 
a contribution.” 

The prex approved, and drew up a paper on 
the spot, which Icopied. He did not sign his 
name; it wouldn’t have answered; but he pri- 
yately gave me a liberal sum to start with. 

There was quite a hatful made out before 
night; for the boys all liked Belcher, and were 
willing to do him a good turn. So we settled 
the business without lawyer or sheriff. 

Trotter got more jelly and game during that 
sickness than he had ever seen in his well 
days, I'll warrant. And there was one thing 
surprising; the more we did for him, the bet- 
ter we liked him. By the time he got on his 
feet, and was able to do dftty at the depot, we 
considered him a pretty decent fellow. 

We were all of us more careful after this to 
mind our own business. And as for Belcher, 
if he had been disposed for mischief—as he 
certainly was not — he might have chalked all 
the trunks from here to Canada, and Trotter 
would only have apologized for being obliged 
to rub out the marks. You see politeness and 
mutual forbearance had the upper hand. 

Well, this was nearly thirty years ago. 
Belcher is now one of our most eloquent de- 
fenders of liberty. He has a wooden arm; and 
I don’t see but his right glove fits as well as 
his left. We met the other day in New York, 
and he laughed heartily, as he said, ‘‘ Butter- 
field, do you remember hiding me in that 
drum? I never got the black quite washed 
off; I’ve been an abolitionist ever since.” 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XXV.— STRIPPING THE BISON. 


HE herd was again moving on, slowly 

at first, but gradually increasing in speed, 
until the vast army finally became a roaring, 
plunging, swift-going stream of frightened ani- 
mals, making the very ground shake beneath 
their tumultuous rush. , 

Gradually the stream changed its course to 
the right, as bison after bison caught sight of 
us standing there, and crowded against the 
dense column till it had thus drawn away from 
us, leaving our trophies lying silent upon the 
prairie — fourteen in number. It was not easy 
to exactly allot the fallen bison to the mem- 
bers of our party; but, as there were fourteen 
slain bison in all, and but eight hunters (old 
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Gum having been merely a spectator of the 
scene), each of us was safe in claiming at least 
one as the victim of his own prowess. 

The herd was still thundering past, but had 
now withdrawn so far to the right as to leave 
the field clear for the operation of stripping. 
Accordingly, under the instructions of the 
trappers, we set to work with our knives. 

Almost every portion of the bison has its 
value to the hunters of the prairies, and to the 
wild tribes who dwell on the plains. The flesh 
of the cow bison is very juicy and tender to eat, 
tasting much like beef. The flesh of the bull 
bison was not good to eat at that season of the 
year; and, as there were but three cows among 
the fourteen slain bison, it will be seen that 
our supply of food was not so extraordinarily 
large, after all. If it had been feasible to have 
shot only cows, we should perhaps have let the 
bulls go unharmed; but it was necessary to 
make the first attack on the bulls, in order to 
break up the herd in some degree, and get at 
the cows within. 

Our first labor in stripping the animals was 
to cut out the tongues. The tongue, marrow- 
bones, and humps are the choice parts for eat- 
ing. The marrow is cooked by roasting it in 
the bones, and is a feast fit to set before a king. 
The hump is cooked by sewing it up in the 
hide, after stripping off the hair, and baking it 
in an oven dug out of the earth. 

After saving the best parts for cooking, we 
stripped off the hides, which are used on the 
prairies for clothing as well as for the cover- 
ings of lodges — as has already been illus- 
trated. They are also dressed and sold by the 
hunters, the proceeds bringing them in such 
luxuries of civilization as-tea and coffee, to- 
bacco, and the like. 

While we were thus at work over our prizes, 
we heard in the distance a low, dismal howling, 
which came gradually nearer and nearer, until, 
at last, its cause was apparént. 

“Hi!” cried Gum, his eyes nearly starting 
out of his head with affright; ‘‘ look dar, Marsa 
will!” 

I was already looking; in fact we were all 
looking; and Bill Bucket and Dan Cooper were 
carefully examining their rifles to see that they 
were in order. 

‘“* The wolves!” cried Fred. 

‘Whoo! ” howled Gum; ‘‘ we’s done fer now, 
sure! We’'s a-goin’ to be et up alive dis time.” 

‘* Don’t be skeered, nigger,” said Bucket. “I 
reckon we are a match fer all ther coyote what 
ever licked thar chops. Arter Camanche, coyote 
ain’t shucks. They won’t hurt yer.” 

‘‘ Wha — what’s dey comin’ here fer, any- 
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how?” moaned Gum. “ Dis ain’t no place for 
‘em. It’s bery easy to say dey won’t hurt yer, 
Marsa Bucket — mighty easy. But 7 tinks dey 
is a-goin’ to eat us all up alive — sure!” 

‘‘Pooh!” snorted Dan Cooper, contempt- 
uously. ‘“’Tain’t us they want. Hold yer 
hush!” 

** Den what does dey want?” persisted Gum. 

“ Buffler,” said Cooper. ‘‘ They have smelt 
ther blood of ther buffler frum afar, and they 
has a nateral taste fer it.” 

‘‘Bress de stars!” said Gum. ‘I hope dey 
hain’t got no taste fer nigger — I does indeed!” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “‘ The Blind Wife,” * Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” ‘* Confessions of the Ideal,” ‘* A New Spirit of 
the Age,” * Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


Leicu Hunt. 


UNT’S genial buoyancy of spirits was to 

him a perpetual nectar and ambrosia — the 
sustenance which enabled him to triumph over 
all the evils and mischances oft long and fitful 
career. One day I received. a letter from him 
announcing that “ a black shadow had invaded 
and taken possession of his house in the shape 
of a bailiff, who had entered into possession 
on a writ issued by his esteemed and learned 


friend Lord Tenterden, to the extent of about: 


forty pounds sterling, and asking me to visit 
him as soon as possible, to see if my golden 
powers of persuasion would not induce him to 
vacate.” 

I went without delay to his house, in Chards 
Row, Chelsea, hardly a stone’s throw from 
Cheyne Walk, where Carlyle resided. When 
I arrived I was shown into the pleasant and 
well book-furnished room where Leigh Hunt 
generally sat and wrote. There I found him 
sitting at his piano, singing and playing toa 
respectable-looking man. He introduced me 
to his companion; and then we had a bottle 
of some light French wine. Leigh Hunt was 
full of anecdote, song, and reminiscences. After 
a little pause, the lively poet said, ‘‘ My dear 
friend, I must tell You that this gentleman 
here is the real master of the house.” He 
then explained that he was the bailiff in pos- 
session. We went with him into the back 
parlor, and the debt was liquidated, with the 
respectable gentleman's expenses. To my an- 
noyance, Leigh Hunt insisted upon the bailiffs 
staying to take tea with him. These, however, 
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were rio new experiences in his life; but it 
shows how easily he adapted himself to cir. 
cumstances, and how transient annoyances 
floated off his swan-like wings like dew-drops 


| off a lion’s mane. 


These miserable episodes in his life did not, 
however, interfere with the grand epic of his 
existence, which was, to accept whatever fate 
had in store for him with poetical resignation 
and cheerfulness. 

His Christian courtesy and self-composure 
never failed him. One day a lady, who was a 
great admirer of Lord Byron, handed him a 
volume of Moore’s Poems, and asked him to 
read the verses upon Leigh Hunt’s Book on the 
Cynical Childe Harold. Our readers may pos- 
sibly remember their injustice, their wit, and 
their malice. In them Leigh Hunt is termed 
a little puppy dog, and Byron is likened toa 
great lion, who, dead and gone, has his mem- 
ory insulted by this miserable little ingrate of 
a puppy dog. Hunt glanced at the verses, and 
then, in his very best manner, read them; and 
when he had finished, he returned the volume 
with a kind of half-pitying smile to his fair as- 
sailant, saying, ‘‘ They are really admirable, 
although I am the little puppy dog alluded 
to.” He then repeated several anecdotes of 
the gloomy Childe, somewhat to his fair ene- 
my’s discomfiture. I could not help applying 
to him Shakspeare’s lines, — 


‘¢ Happy is your grace, who can translate the 
stubbornness of nature 


2 Fito so gracious and so sweet a style.” 


One day, the conversation turning upon the 
excesses “permitted by soldiers in an enemy’s 
country, Leigh Hunt said, that when he re- 
membered his own behavior when he was a 
soldier, he felt inclined to pardon them. We 
all laughed at his observation. 

*T will tell you,” said he. ‘‘ When Bony threat- 
ened to invade England I belonged to the Mid- 
dlesex Volunteers. I have always thought,” 
continued he, ‘‘that Bony was only deterred 
from carrying his threat into execution from 
hearing that I had taken up arms; for, although 
I was a bitter enemy of Billy Pitt and the Tories, 
I was at the same time an Englishman to the 
back-bone, and did not wish to have a lot of 
‘ Parlez-vous’ hunting frogs in Kensington, 
and jabbering nonsense to my wife, who was 
then very young and very pretty. One day 
we had a grand review on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, where we had been standing like scare- 
crows in a pillory for over twelve hours. The 
result was, that our military duties and our 
patriotism had made us very hungry. Ona 
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sudden, a baker, laden with the staff of life, 
came into sight. To assault and capture him 
was the work of an instant, despite his re- 
monstrances, and threats to give the entire 
regiment into the charge of some invisible 
constable. I shall never forget,” continued he, 
“the looks of that indignant and outraged 
man, as he Saw us devour his property; I have 
often thought that I should like to find him out 
and pay him for the loaf I stole. I always, 
therefore, make great allowances for what an 
army does in an invaded country, when we do 
such things in our own.” 

He also mentioned, as a proof of the anom- 
aly of civilization, that when he had advised 
Sir Francis Burdett, in an editorial in the Ex- 
aminer, to bid defiance to the House of Com- 
mons, it was his duty, as one of the Middlesex 
Voluntéers, to take that unfortunate patriot to 
the Tower of London for following the advice 
he had given him. 

In our next we will say a little more about 
this genial essayist. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BELLS OF THE SANCTUARY. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


HE sacredness attached to bells is natu- 
rally connected with their various uses, 
from earliest times, in religious worship, both 
by heathens and Christians. The Moham- 
medans, however, — from a spirit of opposition, 
as some assert, or from a desire for distifiet sep- 
aration, — reject their use, and substitute a cry 
with the human voice from the tops of the 
mosques. It has been said, however, that the 
Turks forbid the use of bells, lest their sound 
should disturb the repose of souls. The little 
golden bells that dangled from the dress of 
the Hebrew high priest gave warning of his 
approach to the sanctuary; and in Catholic 
countries the bell is used for the same purpose 
at the present day, as the priest goes to admin- 
ister the rite of extreme unction. The melo- 
dious tinkle of the bell is often heard in the 
service of the Catholic church, as in admin- 
istering the sacrament—a custom in true suc- 
cession from the ceremonies of the Hebrew 
church. ‘The church of Rome has a form of 
excommunication by “ bell, book, and candle,” 
at which, after maledictions have been uttered 
upon the excluded person, the priest shuts the 
book from which the sentence has been read, 
casts a lighted candle upon the ground, and 
tolls a bell as if for the dead. 
Paulinus, who, as was said in the first pa- 
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per, introduced bells into Christian churches, 
was Bishop of Nola, in Campania, anciently 
a province of Italy; and hence the name for 
bells, formerly more common than now, “‘cam- 
pana,” and the name in architecture for ded/- 
tower, campanile. The origin of the name of 
the little flower, campanula, is easily seen. In 
Italy, the land of their birth, these bell-towers, 
or campaniles, were usually separate from the 
church edifice, and were very numerous, and 
often of great height and elegance. The cele- 
brated ‘‘Leaning Tower” of Pisa, and the 
Tower of Giotto, two hundred and sixty-seven 
feet high, and that of Seville, three hundred and 
fifty feet high, are perhaps the most celebrated. 
Many years ago there was a campanile at Salis- 
bury, England, two hundred feet in height. 

The casting, or ‘‘ founding,” of church bells 
was often accompanied by religious services ; 
this custom is beautifully commemorated in 
Schiller’s “‘ Song of the Bell.” This wonderful 
song has for its motto, — 


*¢ Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura frango.” 


(I call the living, I mourn the dead, I break the 
lightning.) 


These words were frequently inscribed on 
bells in the middle ages, as well as others, 
which will be noticed hereafter. Schiller’s 
“Song” has a well-earned fame, and the text 
is beautifully illustrated by the genius of 
Retzsch. Every step in the process of casting 
a bell is made touchingly emblematical of a 
phase in human life. The “founding” of 
bells has both an ecclesiastical and pictorial 
use in one of the ancient windows of York 
minster, in England: the stained glass is di- 
vided into subjects representing the various 
processes of bell-casting, bell-cleaning, and 
bell-tuning; and the border of the window is 
a series of bells, one below another. 

The first bell-founders were monks, who, in 
those early times, were the only scientific 
craftsmen. There is more of romance than 
reality in the popular idea that silver was 
much used to impart a richer tone. The best 
authorities now say that it impairs instead of 
improving the tone. The maker of the bells 
for the British Houses of Parliament thinks 
the use of silver is wholly imaginary; and that 
copper and tin, in proper proportions, are the 
only metals that are suitable. 

In the history of bells it was one of the ear- 
liest customs to consecrate them before they 
were raised to their places in the church towers ; 
and at the present time the ‘ blessing of bells,” 
or “baptism,” is practised by the Catholics. 
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At these ceremonies the bell receives a name, 
has sponsors, is washed with ‘‘holy water,” 
anointed with oil, marked with the sign of the 
cross, and finally covered with a white garment. 


THE ALDERMAN AND THE TURTLE. 
BY F. W. S. 


FAT city alderman was looking down 
into a tank where lay a large turtle, 
above which was a placard, with staring capi- 
tals, ‘* TURTLE SOUP TO-DAY AT ONE O'CLOCK.” 
His mouth watered, and he took out his watch. 
The turtle, who just then opened his soft, ten- 
der eyes, perceiving him, and supposing him 
to be a high dignitary, thus addressed him: 
‘** Excellency, take pity on me, rescue me from 
this wretched sty, and restore me to my own 
sweet element, where I have left my beautiful 
parlors, flashing with rainbow colors and tropic 
bloom, deep down by the storm-vexed Bermoo- 
thes. Save my life from destruction, and your 
petitioner will ever pray.” 

The alderman, seemingly touched, went to 
the keeper of the saloon, and said to him, 
‘* That’s a very fine fellow you have out there 
in the tank. Have a plate ready for me to- 
day.” Then, going back to the turtle, he said, 
‘*T have pleaded eloquently for you, and it is 
of no avail. You can swim till noonday in 
this fine, refreshing sea-water.” He then, with 
great bluster and authority, ordered away a 
rabble of boys who were poking the creature 
with sticks, as he said it was enough to worry 
off its flesh. But the turtle, who had overheard 
the conversation, replied, indignantly, looking 
up into his bloodshot and gloating eyes, ‘‘ Your 
belly is the only part of you which pleads, and 
it becomes more clamorous as the dinner-hour 
draws nigh.” He then retired into his shell. 

ee een 

PARCHMENT. — Parchment was not, as many 
suppose, the first substance used for writing 
upon, for a sort of paper was previously made 
from papyrus, a plant growing upon the banks 
of the Nile. The invention of parchment is at- 
tributed to Eumenes, a king of Pergamus, who 
reigned about two hundred years before Christ. 
This monarch resolved to collect a library which 
should excel the famous one of Alexandria; 
and this so offended Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
that he prohibited the exportation of papyrus. 
Eumenes, however, would not be diverted from 
his purpose, and so had recourse to the skins 
of animals, and brought the art of preparing 
them for writing to such perfection that he is 
termed the inventor of parchment. 


THE ORATOR. 











DirEcTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 


ET me recur to 'PLEASING recol- 
lections; let me indulge in re- 
freshing remembrance of the Past; 
let me remind you that, in °EaRLy 
times, no states cherished greater 


* 2tyaRMONY, both of 'tpRINCIPLE and 


1FEELING, than ‘t*MASSACHUSETTS and 
*SouTH CAROLINA. Would to God 
that harmony might 4aGAIN return! 
Shoulder to shoulder they went 
through the ‘REVOLUTION, hand in 
hand they stood round the adminis- 
tration of ? WASHINGTON, and felt 
his own great arm lean on *THEM 
for support. Unkind FEELING, if it 
exists, ALIENATION and 'DISTRUST, 
are the growth, UNNATURAL to such 
soils, of false principles SINCE sown. 
They are *wEEDs, the seeds of which 
that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter on no 


* encomium upon MASSACHUSETTS; 


she NEEDS none. °THERE she is. 
*BEHOLD her, and judge for your- 
selves. There is her 'HIsTory; the 
world knows it by heart. The *tpast, 
at least, is¢sECURE. There is ** Bos- 
Ton, and **ConcorD, and ° LEXxING- 
TON, and *BuNKER HILL; and there 
they will "REMAIN * FOREVER. The 
bones of her sons, falling in the 
great struggle for INDEPENDENCE, 
now lie mingled with the soil of 
*%EVERY STATE, from New ENGLAND 
to GeorGIA; and there they ‘WILL 
lie * FOREVER. 

And, sir, where American ®*tLIBER- 
Ty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was *tNURTURED and ®sus- 
TAINED, there it still ‘Lives, in the 
strength of its MANHOOD and full of 
its ORIGINAL spirit. If *prscorp and 
"DISUNION shall, wound it, if party 
%sTRIFE and blind 2AMBITION shall 
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HAWK at and TEAR it, if *FoLLY and **mMaAD- 
ness, if *tUNEASINESS under salutary and ne- 
cessary restraint shall succeed in *tSsEPARATING 
it from that *Union by which alone its exist- 
ence is made suRE, it will ‘sTAND; in the end, 
by the side of that CRADLE 1n which its INFAN- 
cy was rocked; it will stretch forth its 1aRM, 
with whatever of vigor it may still retain, over 
the *FRIENDS who gather round it; and it will 
4tpaLy at last, if fall it must, amidst the proud- 
est “*MONUMENTS of its own *tGLory, and on 
the very ‘spoT of its origin. 





DON'T SAY. 


ON’T say ‘‘the hen sets,” or, ‘‘a setting 

hen;” but, ‘the hen sits,” or, ‘‘a sitting 
hen.” Remember that the sun, moon, and 
stars are the only things that set. 
_ Don’t say, ‘‘I expect it was,” or “‘I expect 
it is,” or ‘‘I expect he did,” or the like. To 
expect implies @ looking forward to some- 
thing; and the word is only properly used in 
reference to future time, as, ‘“‘I expect to go 
home to-morrow.” 

Don’t say, ‘‘ those kind,” or ‘ these kind.” 
“Kind” is singular, and ‘ those,” or *‘ these,” 
plural; and such a jumble of numbers is very 
bad English. 

Don’t say, “‘I have the ¢eethache,” but, ‘I 
have the toothache.” Who ever speaks of 
a teethpick? In both cases, the word tooth 
is used in the singular in a collective sense, 
just as we say starlight, and not starslight. 
Teethache is a very modern as well as a very 
gross vulgarism, and those who use it inten- 
tionally must be set down as a great deal more 
nice than wise. : 

Don’t say, ‘‘ It commenced to rain,” but, “ It 
began to rain;” and so in like cases. The very 
common and growing use of the French-Eng- 
lish word commence for the good old Saxon 
and English word Jegin, is much to be regret- 
ted. Our best writers, it may be added, always 
use the present participle after commence, and 
never the infinitive; saying, for example, “ It 
commenced raizing,” and not, ‘* It commenced 
to rain.” Ww. 


PERFUMES. — The use of perfumes is of very 
ancient date, and they seem to have been 
first imported from Persia. The Ishmaelitish 
merchants, to whom Joseph was sold, had cam- 
els laden with spices, and balm, and myrrh. 
Choice perfumes were held as sacred offerings 


upon all religious altars. The favorite per- 
fumery of the present day seems to be tobacco. 











BASE BALL REPORTS. 

Cincinnati, O. 

MATCH game of Base Ball was played 

by the Buckeye of Cincinnati, and Great 
Western Clubs of this city, with the Mutual of 
Springfield, Ohio, Xenia of Xenia, Ohio, and 
Greenwood Clubs of California, Ohio. The 
Cincinnatians were victorious in all of the 
games. Buckeyes 53, Mutuals 22, Cincinnatis 
51, Xenias 13, Great Westerns 58, Greenwoods 
18. A member of the Xenia Club had his leg 
dislocated. Pat MALtoy. 


A match game of Base Ball was played on 
Saturday between. the first nines of the Mutual 
and the Eagle Base Ball Clubs, which resulted 
in favor of the former with a score of Mutual 
25, Eagle 11. LicorIcE JOHN. 


Haverhill, Mass. 


A Base Ball match was played on Saturday 
between the Bay State and the Riverside Clubs. 
The Bay State won under a score of 58 to 44. 

Gus PELHAM. 
—___—_@——_____——_ 


WILL some one inform E. D. M. what a 
“home run” is. He writes, ‘‘Another boy 
and I have been disputing about it. He says 
it is when he runs all the bases before the ball 
goes into the pitcher’s hands. I say it is a 
home run if he runs all the bases without stop- 
ping.” 


Burr Biinp. — The victim of lot, having 
his eves blindfolded, kneels down beside a 
chair and places his head in it. He then des- 
ignates one of the party to act as regulator. 
The others strike him with their knotted hand- 
kerchiefs, imitating, as they do so, the cry of 
some animal. Buff tries to guess a player by 
his feigned voice. When he does so, the one 
guessed takes his place, and he becomes regu- 
lator. The regulator sees that two do not im- 
itate the cry of the same animal. Also, he 
changes that of the player which buff incor- 
rectly guessed. RICHDORE. 
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LREAD- WORK. 














752. Cape Brewster. 753. S-melt. 754. 
S-light. 755. B-reach. 756. P-rice. 757. 
B-rig. 758. M-ask. 759. C-orb. 760. S-lime. 
761. Hamlet. 762. (Eve) (rye) (lye) (Tell) 
(he) Ips (two) s (well) (tea) (he) (ocean 
wave) — Every little helps to swell the ocean 
wave. 763. Oxford. 764. Taunton. 765. Af- 
ton. 766. Pisa. 767. Salina. 768. Panama. 
769. Barnegat. 770. Epaminondas. 771. 
Brave Old Salt; or Life on the Quarter Deck. 
772. The Soldier Boy. 773. The Sailor Boy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-TETEs. 

775. Behead fear, and leavea pronoun. 776. 
Behead a color, and leave to want. 777. Be- 
head a demand, and leave the whole. 778. 
Behead a vehicle, and leave a fish. 779. Be- 
head to be stern, and leave the edge. 78o. 
Behead a bird, and leave yes. 781. Behead a 
champion, and leave what we have at night. 
782. Behead to repair, and leave the conclu- 
sion. Lorain LINCOLN. 


783. Take from a little spot, and leave a 
measure. 784. From to evince, and leave to 
wander. 785. From a belt, and leave a kind 
of wood. 786. From a minute particle, and 
leave a boy’s name. 787. From to detest, and 
leave what I did at breakfast. EppiE M. 


DousBLeE AcROSTIC, 
in which the initials form a celebrated order 
of chivalry, and the finals its founder : — 
788. 1. Isastorm. 2. Isa conjunction. 3. 
Isadisturbance. 4. Is a bay of Florida. 5. Is 
to wander. 6. Is travelled on. Bos. 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

789. My first is in minute, but not in hour; 
My second is in rain, but not in shower; 
My third is in gaze, but not in look; 
My fourth is in page, but not in book; 
My fifth is in zeal, but not in work; 
My sixth is in wait, but not in lurk; 
My seventh is in eating, but not in fed; 
My eighth is in feet, and also in head; 
My whole is very often read. 

WILLIE WINKLE. 


790. 











Ang a 


CHARADE. 
791. When the merry winter-time comes round, 
My first is in great abundance found; 
My second, though dearly loved by all, 
Is often trod on by great and small; 
My whole is a country far away: 
To its ice-bound shores I’ve no longing to stray. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


A NuMERICAL GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


792 <6 50. 
id H. O. W. 
ENIGMA. 

793- It is composed of 10 letters. The 6, 5, 
4 is a nickname. The 8, 7 is an interjection. 
The 2, 3, 10 is an instrument for carrying mor- 
tar. The1,9 is a preposition. The whole is 
the name of a celebrated poet. SAGITTAW. 
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V E fondly fancied that our artists had quite 

exhausted their weapons of satire upon 
the poor editor, Hannah, and W. B.; but here 
comes another, who has nearly squelched us, 
showing us up in a series of colored sketch- 
es, in the worst possible temper — knife in 
hand, shaking the stupids, kicking the waste- 
basket (we were never known even to slam a 
door), growling at Hannah, and playing the 
-grizzly bear generally. Not content with the 
drawings, here is a sheet of prettily-written 
rhymes, plainly from a feminine pen (so fair 
and yet so cruel!) accusing us — O, unkindest 
cut of all— of not opening our letters. Hear 
this heartless satirist : — 


““You’ve kicked the waste-basket out into the 
hall, 

And loudly and wildly for Hannah you call: 

‘Hannah, Hannah! come quick! Hurry up, 
I say! 

And take these horrible letters away! 

Take them right down, Hannah, into the 
kitchen, 

And into the hottest fire ruthlessly pitch ’em.’ 

Says Hannah, ‘Mr. O., these unopened I’ve 
found.’ 

Say you, ‘Never mind; put ‘em in; stir ’em 
round.’ 

No wonder, Mr. Optic, that’s where half our 
letters go, 

Unopened and unanswered, to the flames be- 
low.” 


We deny the charge! It’s a libel upon our 
integrity and our sweet temper! That every 
one may know the author of this cruel attack, 
we give the closing couplet : — 


“My name, ‘ Little Dorrit,’ was stolen by some 
belle; 
I'm, therefore, respectfully yours, 
LitTLe NELL.” 

Can we forgive her? 

Ivanhoe, thanks; but Bob had sent before 
you. — The pleasant letter of Archimedes was 
more acceptable than the rebus. — No doubt 
Lamp Post’s sans-pieds were very valuable; 
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but as he sent no answers, they went to fires of 
oblivion. — The ancient and honorable firm of 
Messrs. Ham & Eggs, send rebuses that are 
not quite up to the mark. — We add the name 
of Crescent to our list of particular friends. 
— Skiff, will do so with much pleasure. — 
R. C. L., Jr. is still ahead of everybody in an- 
swers to head work. 

We have quite a number of new correspond- 
ents this week. — Little Sancho will see that 
we have made ample provision for her wishes 
in a late number of the Letter-Bag. One of 
her puzzles shall appear. — Sam Sharp is sharp 
enough to appreciate the Magazine, but we are 
overrun with double acrostics just now. — The 
proposition of Harry Hastings does not meet 
the case at all. He should investigate the pro- 
cess of getting up a magazine after it leaves 
the sanctum, and invent a scheme to expedite 
the movements of engravers, compositors, 
proof-readers, stereotypers, printers, binders, 
and United States mails. We generally an- 
swer all letters within ten days after they are 
received. We do not publish the address of 
any of Our Girls. 

Forest City is another impatient boy. Large 
bodies move slowly, and nearly all the family 
have voted the Magazine ‘“‘a big thing.” — 
Forest City has a collection of one or two thou- 
sand stamps, and would like to exchange rare 
ones. Subject of the enigma has been used 
up. — Chingachgook, ‘the family” is ‘Our 
Boys and Girls,” of course. Problem accepted. 
— Larkspur, yes. — Monsieur Hickup should 
write to somebody. — Captain De Banyan 
should cultivate patience — all our correspond- 
ents should exercise patierice in looking for 
answers to their letters. Cross-word enigmas 
are so numerous that we must decline all at 
present. 

Sylvan Grove’s dissection puzzle is scarcely 
smart enough. — C. A. C. has solved most of 
the head work in last number. — Johnny Cra- 
peau’s letters, printed on fine initial paper in 
ornamental type, are a credit to his taste and 
skill. Address Willard S. Webb, Salem, Mass. 
— We read all of Sancho Panza’s letter, even 
to ‘your most humble servant in all kinds of 
weather.” ‘Your friends would perhaps have 
better luck with correspondents if they wrote 
their letters with care. Whatever is worth do- 
ing at all is worth doing well, either work or 
play. 

N. O. Body is a great admirer of Sancho 
Panza, and says, “‘ He is the leader of us; he 
understands it all; you can’t phool him.” We 
never tried to phool him or any other boy. — 
Rita did not succeed with the Perfume Puzzle. 
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— Here is a letter signed, very appropriately, 
“From your half-witted Quiz” — for there cer- 
tainly is a great lack of wit in the epistle, and 
it does not seem to call for any answer. Our 
Girls do not wish to enter into any such 
“lovely correspondence.” — We will endeavor 
to have such a piece as C. BD. G. suggests. — 
Harry Hastings has had a poetic inspiration, 
which he emits as follows : — 


‘‘ Miss Thick and Miss Thin went 
out to buy a bonnet; 
And while they are gone I will 
try and write a sonnet.” 


As the sonnet does not come up to the rules of 
rhetoric, we will omit it. — Nellie M. is right. 
— We do not denounce Herbert Hall’s com- 
munication, as he expects. Home amusements 
are generally not only harmless, but produc- 
tive of much good; but those same sports, un- 
der other circumstances, would, no doubt, lead 
to idleness, vice, and crime. Stay at home. — 
Rip Van Winkle’s rebus would puzzle a math- 
ematician. Much obliged for the other favor. 
— Favorite will find the addresses of numerous 
members in back numbers of the Magazine; 
he can obtain correspondents by writing to 
some of them; his address is Favorite, 150 
North Pearl Street, Albany, New York. — 
S. B, G., thanks for the subscriber. — Paul 


Kendall, $2; bound, $3. 


CorRESPONDENCE. 

N. O. Body, Box 28, Poultney, Vt.; Policy, 
Box 4351, New York P. O.; Thomas Wilson, 
Box 4327, New York P. O.; Kaleb, Box 26, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Edgar J. Chism, 229 Lex- 
ington Street, Baltimore, Md.; Frank White, 
Box 67, Woburn Centre, Mass.; Tucent Peas, 
129 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECLINED. 


Snowball, Jr., Oriental, Herbert Hall, Elm- 
wood, Larkspur, Bald Tim More, L. W. B., 
Doe, George H. D., Carlos, S. G. L., Max and 
Jack, Dead Beet, Corry Spondent, Jack O’Lan- 
tern, Boston, Nellie W., F. W., W. F. A., Tu- 
cent Peas, Hurrah, George Gimney. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Harry Hastings, Ike Ant, Green 
Heron, Esq., W. K. C., Jr., Perry Winkle; 
charades — Sylvan Grove, Hautboy, Monsieur; 
transpositions — Licorice John, Herbert Hall, 
Bonny Boy, Tempest, Rob Roy; sans-pieds — 
Johnny Crapeau; riddle — Clarence Clayton; 
sans-tétes — A. L. S.; geographical questions 
— Robert Roe; problem — Ivanhoe; musical 
— Hoky Poky. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








AS RIOH AS ORGSUS. 


) Se hanced one has used this expression. Yet 
how rich was Creesus? He possessed, in 
landed estates, property worth £1,700,000. He 
used to say that a citizen that had not enough 
to support an army or legion ought not to be 
called rich. 

But many other of the ancients were more 
wealthy than Croesus himself. The philosopher 
Seneca had the snug little sum of £3,500,000. 

At his death Tiberius left $19,524,000, which 
was “run through” by Caligula in twelve 
months! 

Cesar owed £2,500,000 before entering upon 
any office. He purchased the friendship of 
Cato for £500, and that of Lucius Paulus for 
£300,000. At an entertainment given by Sa- 
tulla, mother of Brutus, to Antony, Cesar gave 
the hostess a pearl dissolved in vinegar, in 
which beverage she drank his health, -at an 
expense of £80 to himself, and not several 
hundred pounds, as commonly stated. Might 
this be styled ‘‘ the nectar of the gods ”? 

Antony saw the world to the tune of 
£147,000.000! 

Appius spent £400,000 in riotous living, and, 
on discovering that he had but £80,000 re- 
maining in his depleted coffers, took poison to 
keep himself from starvation! 

Who shall call a ten-thousand dollar dinner 
at Delmonico’s, or Welcker’s, expensive? Or 
who shall style a young man “fast ” that spends. 
but a hundred thousand a year? 


———_. 


—— Mexico is unfortunate indeed. Since 
1821, the year of its independence, it has been 
ruled and presided over by thirty persons, Gen- 
eral Santa Anna having served four different 
times as president and two as dictator; his 
first term commencing 1835, his last 1854. 
Of the various dynasties there have been one 
general-in-chief, two emperors, seven dicta- 
tors, and twenty-five presidents. The same 
man has frequently ruled under a different 
title, as in the case of Santa Anna. 


—— ANacrEon, the Greek poet, who sang 
the praise of wine and wassail, was very ap- 
propriately choked to death with a grape seed. 








